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From the committee 


At this stage it is unlikely that we will restart indoor events before the end of September, and we know that the meeting 
room is not available until then at the earliest. The Committee continues to meet regularly via Zoom to review our 
response, and we of course have to be guided by official advice as to what is possible. 


The virtual webinars using Zoom continue to be popular, with over 30 participants at several events. We currently plan 
three or so each month to cover a general topic, plants and birds. Watch out for the regular emails, check on the club 
website, and follow us on Facebook for information and login details on these. As far as possible we'll announce events 
in the Geelong Naturalist as well. 











Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


The closing date for the next magazine will be due on Monday 24 August 
Early lodgment of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg —to the editor. 
The editor for the September edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Bernie Lingham 
bernlingham@tpg.com.au 











GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 








Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 


You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong_Naturalist 








Obtain your username and password to add records to the GFNC website 


www.gfnc.org.au 
Login is required if you wish to add observations. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 











The photo on the front cover, by Bernie Lingham is Grey parrot-pea Dilwynia cinerascens photographed at Kingston 
Park, Ocean Grove on 23/7/2020 


The photo on the back cover, by Trevor Pescott is of a Leaf Case Moth from St Leonards. It was one of about six 
attached to the outer stems of Coast Teatree, seen on 22/7/2020. 


Mailing Roster 


August: Jan Venters 
September: Jan Venters 





Plant survey—Mt Duneed Reserve 
6 July 2020 


ocal residents Jan and Ray Calaby joined GFNC Plant 

Group members who assembled on a cool winter 
morning to explore this City of Greater Geelong (CoGG) 
reserve. Phil Hunter, who is an expert on the plants of the 
reserve, gave us background information about recent 
planning developments that propose the construction of a 
rehabilitation facility on private land within the reserve 
envelope. Phil presented information to a recent panel 
hearing enquiry into the rezoning of land for the facility. He 
also gave us details about plants of the reserve in a 
webinar presentation to the GFNC in June. After 
completing standard hand cleaning and observing social 
distancing measures, we set off to explore this significant 
council reserve. 


About Mt Duneed Reserve 

The 39 ha Mt Duneed Reserve is managed by CoGG. It is 
mainly used by the local pony club and there is also a 
small cricket oval. The site contains significant areas of 
grassland with indigenous grasses present, plus a variety 
of wildflowers. 


The privately owned church site, near site A below, is 
where the planned rehabilitation facility is to be located. It 
is an area of about 0.5 ha that contains a range of 
wildflowers. In a nearby section a plantation was created 
about 10 years ago as a revegetation project by the pony 
club. Together with grasslands within the Mt Duneed 
Reserve, they form part of one of the largest grasslands on 
CoGG managed public land. 


Russells Road 
PEN P 





Barry Lingham 


lomandra. At the eastern edge of Site A, drainage lines fill 
a small wetland that has good aquatic vegetation including 
Water Ribbons, Water-milfoil, Lesser Loosestrife and 
Willow-herb. In the damper sections, significant areas of 
Prickfoot and Milky Beauty-heads grow. These plants are 
uncommon in the Geelong region. 


We moved on downhill in a southwesterly direction and 
admired the sweeping views over the western plains and 
the Otway Ranges. An old volcanic crater is located in the 
southwest of the reserve at Site D. This section has damp 
heavier volcanic soils that contain a range of grasses and 
herbs such as Centella. Much of the reserve is regularly 
mowed to allow horse movement but this section is mostly 
left unmown. Extensive areas of Prickfoot grow here and 
the sections near the boundary fence contain Poong'ort as 
well as more Milky Beauty-heads. We were surprised by 
the variation in leaf structure of the emergent Prickfoot 
growth with long narrow leaves compared to the mature 
leaf that is broad with jagged edges. 


Moving back uphill along the southern boundary, Kangaroo 
Grass and other native species were noted at Site E. As 
we moved under the pine trees at Site C, we noted a good 
range of chenopods, grasses and interesting species such 
as the Native Flax. 


Further uphill, we entered the fenced section of grassland 
from a gate on the uphill side. The council is removing 
rabbits from the area and it shows great potential. There is 
a good variety of native grasses and some emerging 
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Image 1.The reserve is about one km long from east to west. The main entry is via Russells Rd (off 
Ghazeepore Road), or from an unmarked dirt road leading off Williams Road just north of the Mt Duneed 


Primary School into the area near the water tank. 


The survey 

We walked from the pony club building and explored the 
area around Site A. There is a plantation of Red Gums, 
Silver Wattles and some Blackwoods that was planted 
about 15 years ago. Outside the plantation is a thicket of 
Hedge Wattle. Around the edges of the thicket we noted 
many emerging Chocolate Lilies and several species of 


wildflowers. One flowering Smooth Rice-flower plant was 
seen, along with Cranberry Heath and Slender Speedwell. 
It could be expected that many other flowers would be 
seen in spring. 


Craig Morley kept a list of birds observed at the site during 
the survey. The final list of 38 species included Gang-gang 
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Cockatoos, Purple-crowned Lorikeets, Spiny-cheeked site and record observations of flora and fauna https:// 


Honeyeaters, a Golden Whistler and three species of www inaturalist.org/projects/gfnc-mount-duneed-recreation 
thornbills. The full list can be viewed at https://ebird.org/ -reserve-project. Many photos have already been uploaded 
checklist/S71181949 into the project. Photographs of plants seen at the site can 
be identified by the iNaturalist community, so do not be 
The group thanked Phil Hunter for all his work in deterred from contributing by limited botanical knowledge. 
monitoring plants at the Mt Duneed Reserve and showing Remember to photograph the whole plant; flowers from the 
us the special sites there. front, back and sides; leaves from above and below; stems 
and any other features that you note. 
The GFNC has set up an iNaturalist project for the Mt The full plant list from the survey is given below. 


Duneed Reserve and members are encouraged to visit the 
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Varied Raspwort 


Common Blown-grass 


Jersey Cudweed * 


Variable Sword-sedge 
Austral Mudwort ID to be confirmed when plant in flower 
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Poison Lobelia 
Pale Mat-rush 
Wattle Mat-rush 


Harlequin Mistletoe |On Drooping Sheoak; some drupes visible 
Melaleuca lanceolata Planted 
Microlaena stipoides var. stipoides 


Common Boobialla Planted 
Water-milfoil 


Watemi — 5 — | 
= Soursob * # 


Smooth Rice-flower * 
Ribwort # 


Poasp 
River Buttercup JID to be confirmed when plant in flower 
enecio pinnatifolius var. lanceolatus 
anum nigrum 
oliva sp. Soliva # ID to be confirmed when plant in flower 
Yellow Rush-lily 


NOTES: 


* Flowering [ 0 —- 
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Plants seen at Mt Duneed Recreation Reserve 





Variable Groundsel Photo: David Boyle 
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Stork's Bill Photo: Lorraine Phelan Prickfoot Photo: Bernie Lingham 





Pimelea glauca Photo: Lorraine Phelan Lesser Joyweed, 22/7/2020 Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Reminder 


Annual General Meeting 2020 


The postponed Annual General Meeting will be held on Tuesday 4 August 2020 at 8.00 p.m. virtually via 
Zoom. 


Members may join from a computer/phone/tablet at 
https://zoom:us/j//94302906776?pwdzYIROZEhkcenItNFhFd1pOeDV1$S1ExZz09 


Or by phone 03 7018 2005 
Meeting ID: 943 0290 6776 Password: 792270 


Agenda: 
1. Apologies. 


Confirmation of Minutes of 2019 AGM. (To be circulated prior to the meeting). 


2. 
3. Committee Report on the activities of the Club for 2019: as published in the April 2020 Geelong Naturalist. 
4. 


Treasurer's Report including the presentation of the financial statements for 2019: as published in the 
April 2020 Geelong Naturalist. 


. Election of Committee office bearers in following order: 


a. President 
b. Vice-President 
c. Secretary 
d. Treasurer 
e. Minute Secretary 
. Vote on the resolution to elect up to 7 ordinary members of the Committee, followed by election of 
ordinary committee members. 
. Any other business. Members to advise the Secretary of any item of business that they wish to be 
included in the agenda as 'Other business' by 24 July 2020. 


The AGM will be followed by a talk from Lorraine Phelan on Fungi. 





The Black Ducks are back 
Trevor Pescott 


n 24 August 2019, two Pacific Black Ducks were seen although the last 12 months have seen a marked increase 
fossicking on our neighbours’ nature strips in Victoria in both foot traffic and dogs (due to the COVID-19 
Terrace, Belmont. lockdown) and construction vehicles along Victoria 


Perhaps they had come up from one of the wetlands along Teraca adiing to the dangers theydace. 


the Barwon River just a short distance away, even from Incidentally | have not seen them fly; they always arrive on 
Balyang Sanctuary across the river. foot. 


They showed not the slightest fear, and when they came 
into our (unfenced) front garden they were welcome to 
explore. A handful of seed was provided and they were 
soon waiting at our front door for the meagre handful we 
gave them. 


On one occasion a third arrived, but it was not welcomed 
by the two and soon departed 


They stayed around for about a month then vanished, 
perhaps to find a place to raise a brood. 


Then to my delight on 27 July 2020 they were back, 
marching up to our front door and accepting a scatter of 
seed as they had done last year. 








How long they will keep us company remains to be seen— 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Hoodies' fatal shore 


IA in Robert Hughes' iconic book, the Australian shore 
continues to prove fatal in so many ways. The words 
of the doleful convict ballad of the early 1800s that inspired 
the book's title, could well describe the threats of a different 
kind on our coastline today. 


As we have become only too 
aware, the impacts of human 
waste on shorebirds, sea 
birds and other animals are 
truly catastrophic. It is now a 
universal problem with plastic 
waste floating in the sea and 
washing up on beaches and 


birds and other wildlife, 
frequently killing them. 


Of particular concern to those 
of us who monitor birds like 
the Hooded Plover as part of ^ 
Birdlife Australia's Beach- 
nesting Birds Project, are 
fishers discarding their plastic waste and leaving fishing 
line strewn along our beaches that can trap an unwary bird. 
For shorebirds like the hoodie, this waste just adds to their 
ever-increasing threats. 


Tragedy struck again this month at Bancoora beach, only 
six months after the loss of one of our resident Hooded 
Plovers, banded AY, to fishing line entanglement on 28 
December last year. 


One of the other resident birds at Bancoora, CP—dubbed 
‘Calm Plover’ by Andrea Dennett who was present at the 
banding—was found on territory on 6 July 2020 lying 
lifeless on a bare foredune behind the pair’s favourite 
permanent fence. We may never have known about the 
demise of this bird if it hadn’t been for Point Lonsdale 
hoodie volunteer, Robin Spry, visiting this beach in the 
company of her walking group. Her assistance, along with 
Andrea Dennett, was very much appreciated. 


The bird’s legs were bound together by what appeared to 
be fine cotton. However, closer inspection of the photo 
taken at the time of discovery, revealed that it could be 
braided fishing line, dental floss or perhaps strands from a 
beach towel or clothing. 


Julie delivered the little body to Dan Lees from Birdlife 
Australia and it is hoped that Deakin University will do a 
necropsy to fully determine the cause of death. 


Through Deakin University research, the Beach-nesting 
Birds Project and local knowledge, CP (at the time 
unbanded), and mate are known to have bred at this 
Bancoora site since 2002. The breeding territory stretches 
from Bancoora Rocks to 47W — 48W Breamlea beach and 
is managed by the City of Greater Geelong. 


The original partner of CP was first banded in 1996 as a 
juvenile in Breamlea by Mike Weston from Deakin 
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CP at Bancoora beach 14/3/2019. 


Jennie Turner & Julie Riley 


University. In 2011, the banded partner was also given an 
alpha alpha flag KE Orange and CP Orange was banded 
and flagged in 2013. KE disappeared in 2015, so she was 
20 years old and CP then paired with an unbanded bird 
from 2016 until tragedy struck. 


Between both partners, CP is 
known through the 
authenticated records to 
have had six fledglings, 
substantially adding to the 
population of this threatened 
species in the region. 


This loss has hit the Friends 
of the Hooded Plover, 
Breamlea very hard, as we 
have monitored the birds and 
| their chicks over many years. 
However, the day after the 
“loss, Julie had a consoling 

chat with a fisher near Black 

Rock. He was very 
knowledgeable and loved the birds he sees around him 
while he fishes. He says he makes it his business to pick 
up every bit of discarded line he sees—and he sees lots. If 
only this caring attitude was evident in all who use the 
beach. 


Photo: David Turner 


Increased population from nearby housing developments 
brings more people onto Breamlea, Bancoora and other 
beaches along our coast for fishing, surfing and dog 
walking and this in turn means increased threats to our 
shorebirds. So, education is a key strategy to changing 
behaviour. 





CP entanglement, 6/7/2020 
Photo: Robin Spry 


How to photograph a moth 


've developed a new interest in iNaturalist (thanks Rod 
Lowther and Cathy Powers). | like to go through recent 
entries on moths and provide identifications if | can. 


l'd like to offer some hints on ways to make the job of moth 
identifiers easier. The photo quality, size of the moth in the 
image, lighting, viewing angle and orientation can make a 
big difference in showing the features necessary for 
identification. I'm no photographic expert, but these are 
points I’ve found useful. 


Keep a clean sheet 


If you're using a bright light 
and white sheet to attract 
moths, and if you want to 
display or publish your 
photos, a clean sheet gives 
a better background. So 
wash the sheet when it gets 
grubby. Bleach any 
stubborn stains. | 
recommend using a 
washing powder or liquid 
that is advertised as 
‘whitening’. 





Try to set up the sheet so 
it's taut and there are no 
creases. This gives even 
lighting for the background. 


1. Good view from above 


Photo quality 


Needless to say, the work of the identifier is easier if the 
moth image is in focus. 


If you’re taking close-up photos, it’s better to set up the 
camera with a good depth of field. Most moths don’t sit 
flat and the whole thing, top to bottom, needs to be in 
focus. This can be done if you use a flash, providing a 





Marilyn Hewish 


computer screen for the identifier to see details and 
iNaturalist allows only two jumps in magnification. If your 
moth image is too small, you can crop the picture. Most 
cameras nowadays have enough resolution to allow 
moderate cropping without pixellation. Make sure you don't 
crop too closely and cut off the antenna tips or the legs. 
They can be useful for ID. 


Lighting 


As most moth photos are taken at night, a flash or ring-light 
is essential. 


However it’s better if the light can be 
adjusted either on the flash or 


and the markings can’t be seen, and 
over-exposure washes out the 
detail. However very dark moths can 
benefit from a slight over-exposure, 
so that any wing patterns stand out 
better. 


If the photo is too dark or too light, it 
can be adjusted on your computer 
screen. | find that dragging the photo 
into Photoshop allows lighting 
adjustments that retain detail and 
look natural. 


Even lighting is preferable. A single bright flash can reflect 
from the moth’s scales and the ‘highlights’ and ‘sparkles’ 
can wash out the detail. This is where a ring-flash is useful 
as the light is spread evenly. However the cost can be 
prohibitive. If you have a single flash, cover it with a sheet 
of that white, flexible foam packing material. It’s cheap and 
it diffuses the light nicely. 


Viewing angle 


bright enough light so your camera can be stopped down in l'll assume your moth is settled on a surface and you're not 


aperture. 
Size of the moth in the image 


Please don't have a tiny moth in the middle of a large 
image. The image needs to be large enough on the 


having to chase it around. Maybe it's been attracted to a 
source of light or you've found it sleepy and settled in the 
day. That way you can take some time to line up the photo 
angles you want. 

















2. Good side view showing 


crest palps 





3. Good side view showing 


te 

















4. Good side view showing 
antennae 
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The purpose of taking a moth photo is to show the 
identifying features. For most species these are the 
forewing markings (and hindwing markings if they are 
visible), the thorax, the head (mainly for any palps 
protruding from the front) and the antennae. So you will 
need photos from more than one angle. 


If the moth is settled flat on a surface: 


Take a photo looking directly down onto it—the camera 
should be lined up directly above the moth and over the 
junction of the thorax and abdomen. Don't have the camera 
too far forward (over the head) or too far back (too far down 
the abdomen) or the picture will be foreshortened and the 
markings distorted. This photo will show the wing markings 
and a view of the upper thorax and antennae (provided the 
moth hasn't tucked them away under the wings or body). 


Then take another photo from the side and level with the 
head-thorax junction. That will show the antennae, any tufts 
or crests on the thorax and any palps protruding from the 
head. 


If the moth is settled in a tent shape: 


You still need the straight-down shot for the thorax and 
antennae. 


But for the wing markings, you'll need a photo from the 
side, pointing perpendicularly onto the wing surface. Place 
your camera directly above the centre of the forewing so 
there is no foreshortening and distortion. When a moth 
settles in a tent shape, one forewing will sit above and 
overlap the other. So to obtain a photo of a whole forewing, 
nothing covered, take the photo from the side with the 
overlapping wing. 

Then another photo a little further forward towards the head 
(for the thorax tufts and palps). 


You may have to assume distorted positions yourself to get 
the best angles. 


There are times when perfectly oriented photos are 
impossible because of the moth's awkward position—high 
or low, on the ground, in a crevice, in vegetation. Take the 
photos anyway. Any photo is better than none. 


Don't be miserly. Take as many photos from different 
angles as you wish. Extra photos are only electrons at this 
stage, and cost you nothing. 


Orientation 


When you have your set of photos and you're ready to post 





6. Out of focus 








5. Dirty creased sheet 
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them on iNaturalist, consider their orientation. There are 
four possible ways to post each one — head up, head down, 
head left and head right. Now consider the ways moths are 
portrayed in books and websites — mostly head up. This 
will be the most familiar orientation for potential identifiers 
and they will have to deal with only one search image, not 
four. Twisting the picture around in their brains to match 
markings is not easy. Upside down is particularly 
challenging. 


If you have to take the picture upside down, please rotate it 
180 degrees before posting. 


Special cases 


There are some identification conundrums that require 
special photos and orientations, for example: 


For Chlorocoma species (Geometridae, Geometrinae), 
photos of the head and face are needed, taken from the 
front pointing back along the body. This shows the colour of 
the face, collar and strip between the antennae (see CD 
pages, MoV4). 


For some Capusa species (Geometridae, Ennominae), a 
photo of the underside is necessary, looking for the 
presence or absence of a dark band on the hindwings 
(MoV5). Capusa species are quite tame. They can be 
eased onto a thin stick which can be rotated to show the 
underside of the moth. 


For the genus Oxycanus (Hepialidae), a high magnification 
image of the antennae can be helpful (MoV6). 


Some other species need different photos. You will learn 
these special cases gradually through experience and 
reference to the MoV series. 


Science, then art 


Once you have the photos needed for identification, you 
can satisfy your artistic flair. If it’s quiet at the sheet, find a 
pretty moth and a fallen leaf. Try sliding the leaf gently and 
slowly under the moth from the front until it gets a grip with 
its forelegs. Then gradually ease it away from the sheet. 
Don't touch the moth and if it won't settle leave it in peace. 
If you're lucky you can then get your photo with a natural 
background. For a picture with more depth, hold the leaf 
(plus moth) against a clump of similar foliage, arranged so 
all the leaves are aligned. 


Above all, remember that this is a learning experience (for 
all of us) and have fun. Happy mothing! 





7. Too small, too dark 











9. Flash glare 10. Foreshortened 11. Uncooperative moth 


position 


July butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


For the whole of July there has been only one report, by David Tytherleigh, of two Cabbage Whites in Woods Rd, 
South Geelong, on 7 July. They were active around sour sob. 


Planned You Yangs boneseed pull, August 2020—Under COVID-19 


Due to the rapid increase of COVID-19 virus infections in Victoria the state government has introduced a six-week lock 
down period which will end three days prior to our proposed working bee on the 22 August. At the time of writing, Parks 
Victoria are permitting volunteering activities in Regional Victoria provided those volunteers are local and are not joined 
by volunteer participants from Metropolitan Melbourne and Mitchell Shire. 


A maximum working group of 10 is a further requirement. If family groups wish to come, this would easily fill our 
numbers, so we are running two groups, morning and afternoon. Members wishing to plan a full day out could explore 
other parts of the park in the other half day. 

Details for the day are as follows. 


When: Saturday 22 August 
Morning group: 9.00 a.m. to 12.00 p.m. 
Afternoon group: 1.00 p.m. to 4.00 p.m. 


Where: The Saddle. Our assembly area is reached via the Turntable access to Rockwell Rd. 

The entry gate to Rockwell Rd is located at the Turntable car park, to the right of the toilet block. The road to the 
Turntable is sealed and clearly marked with Parks Vic signs. The gate will be unlocked at 8.45 a.m. for the morning 
session and 12.45 for the afternoon session but will be in the closed position. The ranger is happy to leave the gate 
unlocked provided it is closed after we/you enter or exit. There may be a 'witch's hat' in front of the gate to deter visitors 
from parking over the NO PARKING sign. Remove and reposition as required on entry or exit. 


Note: Since our last working bee (August 2019) the maintenance upgrade of Great Circle Drive has been completed, 
but as mentioned in past GFNC magazines please use the above route as it is a shorter and quicker way to reach our 
assembly area. 


Bring: Gardening gloves, eye protection (some safety glasses will be available if you don't have any), mattock 
(optional). Wear suitable clothing i.e. long sleeves/trousers, high visibility vest/top if you have one, and robust footwear. 
Plus bring water, morning or afternoon tea, sunscreen, hat, rain gear (depending on weather forecast) and a whistle for 
contact if you have one. Morning session participants can have a quick picnic lunch at the site if they wish, but 
afternoon people should have their lunch prior to joining us, so please organise appropriately. 

Please Note: Also, due to COVID-19 please bring: hand sanitiser, face mask or covering and rubber gloves— 
alcohol wipes will be supplied. 


Due to the ever-changing circumstances surrounding the COVID-19 pandemic there is a high likelihood that different 
rules will apply by the 22 August. However, whatever the rules turn out to be at the time, you must register 
beforehand with Rob so that we can ensure our numbers are within the specified limit. Registrations will be 
accepted in booking order until (hopefully!) the limit is reached for both sessions. You need to specify which 
session you want to come for, and your postcode. 


Once you have registered, please contact Rob after Thursday 20th for updates regarding volunteer numbers and 
current rulings. 


Contact phone numbers: Beforehand, Rob Beardsley (for registration) 5241 1951 mobile 0455 432 353 or Deborah 


Evans 5243 8687, mobile 0424 292 447. 
On the day Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353. 
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Winter 


small flock of galahs, perched on exposed bare 

branches near the top of the old manna gum, ignored 
the weather. Together, they took off into the cold wind and 
rain, trusting in the protection of well-preened waterproof 
feathers on their pale grey backs and rosy pink bellies. 
Below them, a magpie sought food on the ground. Four 
lively fairywrens hopped and chirped among the grasses. 
In the garden, yellow wing and tail feathers flashed as two 
black and white New Holland honeyeaters fed from the 
pink camellia flowers, finding some protection from the 
weather in the gloom of these dense bushes. As the rain 
became heavier, drops landing on the ground was the only 
sound to be heard. The birds retreated silently to whatever 
shelter they could find and fluffed up their feathers to trap 
their body warmth close to their skin. 


Away from the garden, a narrow crack in one of the manna 
gum's branches provided a path to its hollow interior, just 
wide enough for a tiny feathertail glider to enter. These 
smallest of Australia's gliders have bodies up to 8 cm long 
and tails of the same length, edged with hairs in a 
featherlike arrangement. They had dragged leaves from 
the tree and its neighbour in through the crack and 
constructed a ball-shaped nest. In a hollow in the midst of 
the ball, six gliders were curled, their body temperatures 
dropping as the air became colder. They would soon enter 
a state of torpor, their breathing and heart rate decreasing 
along with other body functions, their body temperature 
perhaps dropping as low as two degrees for several days. 
After this time they would warm up enough to go out 
foraging for the limited supply of insects, nectar and sap, 
before returning to their nest and re-entering torpor, a 
pattern of behaviour they may maintain until weather 
conditions improve. Torpor is a survival strategy, requiring 
little expenditure of energy. It is used by many animals in 


Wendy Cook 


cold weather or when food supplies are low. These animals 
include other marsupials, echidnas, bats, tawny 
frogmouths, lizards and snakes. They may remain in this 
state for days, or only the coldest hours of each day. Some 
frogs hibernate, remaining inactive for a longer period. 


While the manna gum’s upper branches are exposed to 
strong winds, lower down conditions are easier for bushes. 
Now is the time to grow leaves and prepare for flowering. 
Many plants wait for the warm spring to produce flowers, 
but banksias and heaths bloom in winter when the few 
remaining pollinating birds and insects will be keen to feed 
on their nectar. Closer to the ground, conditions are ideal 
for mosses and lichens. Rain has reinvigorated them and 
now they grow capsules on stalks, or cups, containing 
spores. They rely on water to spread their spores to a 
moist place where they can become new life. Lichens, 
which are a partnership between a fungus and an alga, 
produce spores of only the fungal partner. These spores 
need to be moved by water to increase their chance of 
contact with an alga which will allow them to form the bond 
required to become a lichen. 


Despite the cold, rain makes winter a season of 
rejuvenation. The creek is flowing, its waterholes filling so 
that when the flow stops, a supply will remain for birds and 
animals until next winter. Some frogs that aren’t hibernating 
are Calling. On the ground, on logs and rocks, you can find 
flourishing mosses, lichens and fungi. Look for tiny leaves 
pushing up through the soil. Winter has its own delights but 
is also a time that is full of promise of spring to come. 


Published in Meredith and District News, June 2078. 


Vale—Bev Wheeler 
10 October 1938-17 July 2020 


Bev passed away peacefully at home where her loving 
family had cared for her over recent weeks. She was very 
pleased to have seen her article in print in the July Geelong 
Naturalist, and gained much pleasure in her last days 
looking back over these adventures and associated photos. 
This photo of Bev in her classic ‘field nat outback’ gear was 
taken on the Canning Stock Route in 2012. 


It must be added that Bev was a very passionate and very 

competent golfer, this taking up much of her time in recent 

years—hence less ‘field nat’ time! She was also very adept 
on a pair of skis. 


Bev was a person of great energy and enthusiasm, clear 
as a bell and was organising things to the last! She will be 
greatly missed. 


Rest in peace. 
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Diana Primrose 





Reference 

Wheeler, B. (2020) What ‘Field Nats’ has meant to me— ‘a 
whole new world of birds and plants’ Geelong Naturalist 
Vol 56, No. 3, p. 11. 


July fauna report 


he highlight for this month is the sighting of a Leopard 

Seal on the Demons Bluff beach at Anglesea on 15 
July by Peter Crowcroft and Geoff Gates. It appeared to be 
skinny and had an injury near its hind flipper. It remained 
there for two days before returning to the ocean. The 
sighting was also reported in the Geelong Advertiser on 17 
July, complete with two of Peter’s photographs. 


Another interesting report came from Peter Homan who 
found the body of a Dusky Antechinus on the outskirts of 
Lorne on 23 July. It seems likely it had died after mating, 
for this is a well-known part of the antechinus life-cycle. 


So on to other sightings... 


Short-beaked Echidna: one was seen ‘waddling’ across 
Eclipse Road in the Brisbane Ranges on 15 July by Ross 
Auchettl. He stopped to take a photograph but by then it 
had disappeared, perhaps into a drain under the road. 


Koala: recorded calling twice at night on 9 July along 
Thompsons Road in the Brisbane Ranges (RAu). 


Common Ringtail Possum: one found road-killed on 
Barrabool Road in Belmont near the Frederick Moreton 
Reserve on 2 July (TP). 


Common Brushtail Possum: one noted ‘tight-rope’ 
walking on power-lines across a road in Darley around 
midnight on 17 July (RAu). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: judging by the following 
observations, kangaroos are locally abundant. On 26 June 
50 were seen on farmland near the intersection of the 
Great Ocean Road and Gundry’s Road in Bellbrae, and 
later on the same day another 50 were seen on cleared 
land west of Pt Addis Road (GP, JPo). 


At Karaaf Wetlands on 04 July there were at least 80 on 
the higher ground along the north-west boundary and 
another 26 on the southern boundary. The saltmarsh is 
currently flooded (GGt). 


Rakali: one seen swimming in the Erskine River at Lorne 
at 2.30 p.m. on 7 July (PHm). 


House Mouse: there was abundant evidence of mice 
using the tiles at Corio Grasslands during a check on 13 
July (HSc, LBr, TP). 


Red Fox: one was found road-killed on the Princes 
Highway near the Moriac turn-off on 2 July (TP); on 5 July 
four were seen along the west shore of Swan Bay between 
Anderson's and Knight's Roads (RU). 


Brown Hare: one disturbed from its squat on Corio 
Grasslands on 13 July (HSc, LBr, TP). 


Australian Fur Seal: a juvenile seal, probably this species, 


was noted on a rock shelf near the Lorne pier (a 
photograph of the seal can be seen at https:// 
www .inaturalist.org/observations/54044466) (GP, JPo) 


While casual observations of both frogs and reptiles have 
been few, a check on survey tile grids has been more 
rewarding. 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Eastern Three-lined Skink: one noted basking in the 
sunshine at Belmont on 24 July (RLw) 


Garden Skink: several tiny individuals were seen active in 
the sunshine on 16 July at Point Richards (TP). 


Eastern Bluetongued Lizard: one under a sheet of hard 
plastic beside Shell Parade, Corio Grasslands on 13 July 
(HSc, LBr, TP). 


Little Whip Snake: one under a survey-tile at Corio 
Grasslands on 13 July (HSc, LBr, TP). 


Verreaux's Tree Frog: On 8 July three were found under 
tiles at Little River Ripley Reserve (TP). 


Brown Tree Frog: one found under a small stack of wood 
at Bambra Wetlands on 10 July, and one heard calling at 
Point Richards on 16 July (TP). 


Spotted Grass Frog: four were found under tiles at Little 
River Ripley Reserve on 8 July (TP), two under tiles at 
Corio Grasslands on 13 July (HSc, LBr, TP) and one heard 
Calling at Point Richards on 16 July (TP). 


On a slightly different fauna subject, a Geelong Advertiser 
report on 27 July recorded the discovery of a Sunfish 
(Mola sp) washed ashore on the beach at Kennett River. 
There are relatively few records of these huge fish in the 
Geelong—Otway region. 


Observers: 

GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LBr, Lance Breguet; 
PCr, Peter Crowcroft; PHm, Peter Homan; RLw, Rod 
Lowther, RAu, Ross Auchettl; RU, Rustem Upton; TP, 
Trevor Pescott. 





Brown Tree Frog, Bambra wetlands 12/7/2020 
Photo. Trevor Pescott 
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July invertebrates report 


he weather has not been kind for going out, finding, 

and photographing invertebrates this last month, with 
only 200 observations submitted to iNaturalist of which 180 
were moths. Peter Crowcroft and Marilyn Hewish, 
continuing their passion, added two new moth species to 
the collection. Peter's article on his mothing experiences is 
included on page 14 in this edition of the Geelong 
Naturalist. 


At the end of last month, | was contacted by Linda Rogan 
of the Entomological Society of Victoria about a ladybird 
photo | had uploaded to iNaturalist. It seems it was most 
unusual in terms of time of the year for this ladybird. The 
species Micraspris furcifera is, according to the new 
guidebook Ladybird Beetles of the Australo-Pacific Region 
by Adam Slipinski, Jiahui Liand Hong Pang, considered to 
be quite rare. Linda was eager to know more about my 
sighting. 


| The first time this 
species was recorded 
in the iNaturalist GFNC 
Invertebrate Collection 
was during the Avalon 
club excursion last 
year. Lorraine Phelan 
saw a larva which was 
subsequently identified 
ae |. .. | by Reiner Richer as 
Micraspris furcifera. 
We have since made a 
*' total of 10 observations 
of this species. The 
Ladybird guide states 
that the beetle ranges 
across southern 
Australia and is 
associated with salt 
bushes 
(Muehlenbeckia sp.). 
However, all our club 
observations show the 
beetle to be found on 
Grey Saltbush Atriplex 
cinerea. In my 
Photo: Rod Lowther correspondence with 
Linda we finished with 
the shared view that this species might turn out to be one 
that is rarely looked for rather than rare. 





qa 

















Micraspis furcifera 


Photo Rod Lowth 






Micraspris frenata Striped Ladybird 


People who follow me on iNaturalist will know that the 
number of my invertebrates photos has dropped off this 
last month not only because there are fewer creatures 
around but also because | have concentrating on exploring 
sea and bay shorelines looking for molluscs and other 
coastal marine creatures, plants and seaweeds. On each 
walk | keep a look out for invertebrates on nearby coastal 
vegetation. Imagine my surprise when mid-month, at the 
coastal shoreline at the end of Clifton Ave, Moolap, | found 
two ladybird beetles on Grey Saltbush plants. To add to the 
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Rod Lowther 


excitement of this discovery, the two ladybirds were 
different species within the same genus, neither having 
been previously recorded in Victoria in July in iNaturalist, 
thereby emphasising the general field naturalist’s principle 
that if you don't look you never know what is around. There 
is still so much we don't know about the wildlife of our 
region. 


In my garden, | have many plants out in flower currently 
with most being visited regularly by European Bees in large 
numbers thanks to the apiarists who keep numerous 
beehives only 100 metres from our home. The other 
pollinators around seem to be the various fly species that 
gather on our native plants. 


Flies are insects within the Diptera Order and seem to be 
around all year although | suspect different species come 
and go with the seasons. | was interested to see which fly 
species have been recorded in our GFNC Invertebrates 
Collection and even more broadly in the Geelong region. 


Within the GFNC Collection there are currently 367 
observations of 69 species while the iNaturalist Project 
covering the Geelong BioBlitz region records 858 
observations of 151 species. It is hard to know how many 
different species are still to be found locally. Paul 
Zborowski and Ros Storey in their book Field Guide to 
Insects in Australia list 111 Diptera families and eight and 
half thousand fly species in this country. The Atlas of Living 
Australia lists 792 species but | suspect many citizen 
scientist observations of these creatures remain 
unidentified at species level. 


In iNaturalist the fly order is split into two major suborders. 
Nematoceran Flies—the name meaning ‘Thread-horns’ 
referring to their long thin antennae—includes such family 
groups as Crane Flies, Mosquitoes, Midges, Sand Flies 
and Moth Flies. In our GFNC collection we have 55 
observations and 12 species of this suborder. The 
remainder of the observations are classified in the suborder 
Brachyceran Flies. In this suborder, the antennae are 
described in Michelle Gleeson’s book Miniature Lives as 
shorter than the thorax and sometimes bristle-like. 


Following the taxonomy of iNaturalist, Brachyceran Flies 
have two subgroups/infraorders, the first being Muscoid 
Flies and Allies and the second Orthorrhaphan Flies. 


In the GFNC Invertebrate Collection we have recorded 220 
observations of Muscoid Flies and Allies. The most notable 
Muscoid fly is the common House Fly, Musca domestica, 
while the Allies include the Hoverfly, Common Dronefly, 
Greenbottle Flies, Blueblow Fly, Boatman Fly and Vinegar 
and Fruit Flies, with these common names referring to a 
family grouping or a particular genus. The GFNC Collection 
has 36 species of Muscoid Allies in total. Some of the 
Muscoid Allies are quite attractive and colourful when 
photographed close-up. 


For the Orthorrhapan Flies we have 83 observations, not 
as many as the Muscoids and Allies. While Muscoid Flies 
and Allies might conform to the popular image of a fly, the 
Orthorrhapan Flies can look less fly-like in the traditional 


sense with species such as Wingless Soldier Fly, Stiletto 
Flies, Bee Flies, Robber Flies and Long Legged Flies. 
Many look at times more like bees and wasps or could be 
mistaken for other types of insect. 


So whilst experts may not be able to identify all fly 


observations to species level, do not be disheartened. 
Continue to submit your invertebrate observations and let’s 
see if we can at least get them identified to family level. 
Even this can be quite a challenge when presented with a 
specimen from such a diverse group as the Diptera Order. 


Update on Breamlea cygnets 


| n the July edition of Geelong Naturalist | mentioned in my 


article on ‘Burgeoning Breamlea Swans’ that only five 
cygnets remained from the original six that hatched on 15 
June. 


The good news is that all six are still swimming around, 
now five weeks old and doing well. One is clearly a non- 
conformist and not always hanging out with the rest of the 
bunch so has been hard to spot. The latest photo shows 
that it has come back into the fold. 


Jennie Turner 
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Six Breamlea cygnets 23/7/2020. 


Photo: David Turner 


A quaint find at Bambra 


When struggling up from the beautiful gully on Jinda Park, 
Bambra, during our fauna survey earlier this year, eyes 
down to avoid tripping on a grass tussock or tree-root, | 
saw an unusual dried leaf beneath a Mountain Grey Gum. 


It was entirely covered in tiny, chimney-like structures 
which | guessed were some form of insect gall. My inexpert 
search on Google revealed nothing of interest, so | sent the 
photograph l'd taken to the Melbourne Museum. 


The reply from Simon Hinkley read: 'The galls can be really 
tricky and as far as | know no-one at the museum has 
really worked on this group. The genus Apiomorpha is a 
strong likelihood'. 








Gall on gum leaf, Bambra 11/2/2020 


Trevor Pescott 


Further research led me to Dr. Penelope Gullan at the 
Australian National University who responded at once to 
my query with the following comment: 'Your photo shows 
the galls induced on the leaf by male insects of 
Apiomoroha (family Eriococcidae) and almost certainly A. 
strombylosa. In this species, the galls of males are 
distinctively red in life. | haven't seen A. strombylosa on 
mountain grey gum but it is on a wide range of eucalyptus 
hosts. The gall of the adult female is woody with a dark, 
rough surface and can be around 3 cm long.’ 


My thanks to both Simon Hinkley and Penelope Gullan for 
their assistance in identifying the gall for me. 




















Photos: Trevor Pescott 
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Surveying and photographing moths in 2020 
Peter Crowcroft 


M oths have provided an exciting project for me over the f you choose to explore the nocturnal biodiversity of 

past year, and their photography and study were moths, here are a couple of suggestions to minimise your 
especially rewarding during our times in lockdown this impact on the moths and to maximise your contribution to 
year. When | turn on the light at night they fly into the sheet the field. 

in their glorious diversity of shapes, sizes, and colours. 
Often exquisitely camouflaged to avoid predation during 
the day, they might match beautifully with a eucalyptus 
leaf, bark, or even dried sap. | suggest that purely on a 
biodiversity level, moths represent the pinnacle taxon for 


Don't handle moths, or keep handling to a minimum. 
Never touch the wings as the scales necessary for 
flight are shed easily, meaning the moth will no 
longer be able to fly. 


the sheer number of species available to observe and Once finished for the night turn the light off and give 
identify at your own home (except perhaps if you got out the moths a chance to avoid being prey for the 
the microscope and sifted your way through the worm farm morning birds. If you are going all night (kudos, 
or compost heap). your stamina is better than mine) you might try to 


relocate some moths from the sheet to a safe 


There are over 2000 species of moth recorded in Victoria Vis ; 
position by gently easing them onto a stick or leaf. 


alone, and more await discovery (Moths of Victoria, Vol. 1, 


2017). So far my personal tally at home sits at nearly two Enter your observations onto the iNaturalist website, a 
hundred species. | am always pleased when Rod tells me I huge biodiversity database that citizen scientists 
have contributed to the species tally he keeps for the club. and experts alike use to record their observations. 
Over winter activity drops, but this is actually the time when In Australia your iNaturalist records will go onto the 
we might find some species that haven't been recorded Atlas of Living Australia and become valid 

from the region before (late nights in 4?^C anyone?). research data contributing to our understanding of 


moth biology. Check out my observations on my 
profile page @possumpete. 


References 


Moths of Victoria Vol.1-8. Entomological Society of 
Victoria. Major contributors; Marilyn Hewish, Peter 
Marriott, Axel Kallies. 


Paul Zborowski & Ted Edwards (2017) A Guide to 
Australian Moths. CSIRO. 


This article is adapted and trimmed from a longer piece 
found here: https://greatsouthernbiobl.wixsite.com/ 
website/post/hidden-treasures-or-how-pete-found- 
moths-during-lockdown-2020 





Pantydia Photo: Peter Crowcroft 


Given their habit of flying at night, moths do fly under the 
radar for many people. As well as this nocturnal habit, | 
think a major factor limiting our appreciation is our physical 
perspective—from a height of two metres moths are just a 
little too small for us to see in their full splendour with the 
naked eye. Once we take their image with a macro lens 
and flash though, it is much easier to appreciate these 
animals. 


The equipment required to set up a moth station is easy 
and relatively cheap to purchase (search on eBay for LED 
lighting). Camera equipment is not so cheap. Although 
many phone cameras are amazing these days, if you want Syneora mundifera Photo: Peter Crowcroft 
a sharp close-up image of a moth you might need to 

consider a compact camera with a decent macro setting, or 

splash out on a macro lens for your DSLR. For these 

photos | am using a Fujifilm XT-1 mirrorless camera with 

the XF 60mm F2.4 R macro lens, and a stock flash with 

some packing foam wrapped around it to soften the light 

intensity. 
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July bird observations—some highlights 


his winter month of July has had a good number of 

sunny, still days with cold frosty mornings and from the 
bird records submitted this month it would seem that birders 
have been out and about enjoying the many interesting bird 
appearances. Winter can be considered a less engaging 
time for birds than the other seasons but there's always 
something to look at and enjoy. There is much on offer to 
read via the link to this month's comprehensive list https:// 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations and of 
course you can add incidental and complete lists to eBird 
Australia: https://ebird.org/australia/region/AU-VIC-GGE? 
yr=all&m=&rank=mrec&sortBy=cl 





Upon reading the very varied records submitted there were 
several records of bird breeding and also interesting 
appearances that warranted further consideration. 

Black Swans this month have been recorded with six 
recently fledged young at Breamlea in saltmarsh and at 
Jerringot, Belmont Common with four cygnets in freshwater. 
The Geelong Bird Report (GBR) notes the species as a 
common, breeding resident and widespread on a variety of 
wetlands and sheltered marine waters. And the 2013-2016 
edition notes regular records of Black Swans with cygnets 
in almost every month of the year with occupied nests from 
May to December. The characteristic appearance of 
cygnets, still grey, downy and flightless, is an excellent 
guide to local breeding. September to January appear to be 
the peak months. So July nests at Breamlea and Belmont 
are not altogether unexpected but certainly noteworthy as 
we continue to build the picture of the fascinating birdlife of 
our region. No doubt local water levels and food reserves 
contribute to variation in the timing of breeding. 


Black Swans were known as Koonawarra as reported in 
Trevor Pescott's Geelong's Birdlife in Retrospect-A 
selection of Geelong Advertiser articles by P.J.W. 1945- 
1958. Connewarre is a variant of this name, also used by 
the local Aboriginal people to denote this engaging bird. 
Lake Connewarre is aptly named when the many 100s of 
swans that use it regularly are recalled. Swan shooting was 
a popular pastime prior to World War II and local breeding 
was almost unknown during the peak of this activity. 
Cessation of this in the 1930s and the ban on open duck 
seasons during the War allowed the local populations to 
build up and local breeding began again. It would be 
unthinkable now to be without the engaging vision of a pair 
of diligent parent swans and the procession of downy 
cygnets in tow on many of our local waterways. 


Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos have been calling from 
locations such as Lake Connewarre over recent weeks. The 
GBR confirms that occasional winter birds are recorded 
from varied habitats. The majority of these glossy brood- 
parasites utilise the nests of other bird species with unwary 
parents raising them as their own. The recording rate 
graphs in the GBR 2013-2016 clearly show that August to 
November are the main months to record this small bronze- 
cuckoo, in our region, when their mournful calls can be 
frequently heard across numerous habitats. And, of course, 
Fan-tailed Cuckoos have been calling across many parts 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


of the region through June and July as expected per the 
reporting rate GBR 2013-2016 p. 72. Pallid Cuckoos are 
rarely recorded in our region from May to the end of the 
third week of August so a record of a silent bird in flight, 
from Point Henry, in July is noteworthy. The reporting rate 
(GBR 2013-2016 p. 70) of this species for the Geelong 
region certainly increases in the last week of August and 
through November. Hairy caterpillars are a favourite food of 
this species and the number of records we receive for a 
season varies significantly from one year to the next. Let’s 
wait and see if the spring-summer of 2020-21 is a ‘big year’ 
for Pallid Cuckoos. 


Moving to the coast, another theme that has been evident 
this month is the larger-than-normal numbers of Sooty 
Oystercatchers seen on the coast between Barwon Heads 
and Fairhaven. Ten in the Aireys Inlet district and nine at 
Barwon Heads were most noteworthy. Utilising rocky 
shores and tidal mudflats, these uniformly dark shorebirds 
with brilliant red straight bill and legs, are more likely in 
higher numbers further west along the rocky coast beyond 
Lorne, so it was with delight that they have been seen in 
higher numbers on our more populated coast. There are no 
breeding records in the GBR 2013-2016 for this species, so 
diligent observing may pay off. The Sooty Oystercatcher is 
also known to occasionally pair with the closely related 
Australian Pied Oystercatcher and Moolap Saltworks is a 
site where individuals of these two species are sometimes 
seen associating. While we are on the topic of shorebirds, it 
is most important to note and acknowledge an extraordinary 
1768 Double-banded Plovers recorded on a full survey of 
Lake Murdeduke. And it’s also interesting to be reminded, 
with a record of seven at Blue Rocks, that this is a site 
where Sanderling can gather in higher numbers. 


With some honourable mentions for a White-headed 
Pigeon at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, an Eastern Barn 
Owl calling at 4 a.m. near Leopold, and at the time of 
writing, the Pink and Rose Robins showing nicely in the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, it is well worth reminding 
everyone to look over the entire month’s records as many 
interesting species and behaviours have been noted. And 
the Geelong Bird Report 2013—2016 can be downloaded as 


a pdf from https://www.gfnc.org.au/about-us/publications 


Thank you to all the observers, at this least 44 in this 
current crop, who have so keenly and willingly recorded 
their bird observations. Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, 
Chrissy Freestone, Colin Cannard, Craig Morley, David 
Lindon, David Little, David Lucas, David Tytherleigh, David 
Whelan, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Graham 
Possingham, Guy Dutson, Helen Schofield, Janene 
Schillier, Jeanette Spittle, Jennie Turner, Jennifer Carr, 
Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Karen Taylor, Karyn 
Brown, Kate Lockhart, Kate Newman, Louise Boustead, 
Lucy McEachern, Lynne Cannard, Margaret Alcorn, 
Margaret MacDonald, Marilyn Hewish, Owen Cook, Paul 
Schillier, Peter McWaters, Peter Roupas, Peter Sullivan, 
Richard Alcorn, Ross Auchettl, Tom Fletcher, Trevor 
Hodson, Trevor Lumb, Troy Zanker, Viv McWaters, Wendy 
Cook. 
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August Bird group: Andrew Skeoch—Listening to the Natural World 
Thursday 20 August 2020 


Nature is rich in acoustic communication: birdsong, frog choruses, animal calls, crickets, summer 
cicadas, aquatic crustaceans, fish and mammals, plus the micro-vibrational worlds of tiny insects. 
Tuning in to these sounds takes us on a journey of discovery into what nature is saying, and the 
living processes of whole ecologies. My intention is to present the listening skills and 
understandings required to make sense of what we hear around us, and comprehend the 
languages of the natural world. 

In listening, when we hear creatures communicating, we are hearing their interactions and 
relationships within habitats. In other words, the processes by which nature thrives, adapts and 
sustains itself. 

Thus listening can suggest natural principles that inform sustainability. These can be applied in 
our communities and social institutions to respond creatively to the challenges we face. 

In my presentations | feature spectacular sound recordings and visual analysis to demonstrate the 
crucial role of sound and communication in nature and evolution. | conclude by articulating the 
implications all this has for us, and encourage interactive discussion and questions. Andrew 
Skeoch. 


Andrew Skeoch is an educator, naturalist, environmental thinker and one of Australia's best- 
known nature sound recordists. Over the last thirty years, he has journeyed to remote locations in 
Asia, India, America, Europe, Africa and the Pacific in search of some of our planet's most 
beautiful and fascinating sounds. The resulting recordings have been published as probably the 
largest catalogue of their kind. More than 100 nature albums are available for online download, 
free streaming and via digital music platforms. 


Andrew's first-hand experiences of natural habitats from rainforests to the tundra, combined with 
deep reflection on how to listen to nature, inform his educative work. Through a sharing of ideas, 
supported by spectacular recordings and visual analysis, he seeks to address the fundamental 
question of our human relationship with the living biosphere. 


This personal yet broad perspective has led to invitations to talk to a wide range of audiences. In 
2017 he presented at TedX in Canberra, delivering a succinct talk consolidating his key 
understandings. One of his several presentations at the Woodford Folk Festival was recorded by 
the ABC and broadcast on its 'Big Ideas' program. He has been a keynote speaker at academic 
conferences, and regularly presents at university, schools and community organisations. 


Andrew is also President of the Australian Wildlife Sound Recording Group, the premier 
association of nature field recordists in this country, and coordinates its biennial workshop which 
encourages skills and passion in a new generation of enthusiasts. 

As much as anything, Andrew describes himself as a listener, hearing his place in the world. 
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Coming events 


Webinars and activities replacing the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation. 


August 


4 8.00 p.m. AGM, followed by short talk: Fungi—Lorraine Phelan 


11 7.30 p.m. Plant group webinar Meeting: Group discussion, sharing and identifying 
photos of local plants, plus a look at a couple of different focus 
stacking photographic techniques members are using to obtain better 
depth of field with their plant photos. 


20 7.30p.m. August Bird group: Andrew Skeoch—Listening to the Natural World (see notice on opposite page) 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. This publication and 
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